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|anny MacLeay, Elizabeth Gould, Louisa Meredith, Ellis 
Rowan and Rosa Fiveash are but a few of the Australian 
women from the nineteenth century who documented the Aus¬ 
tralian flora of the day, demonstrating their considerable 
talents in botanical art or flower painting. They have left us a 
legacy of paintings which now have significant historical 
importance. 

Often unacknowledged in their lifetime, many of these 
women were adventurous and passionate in their quest for 
flowers to paint, and recorded for history, plants which are now 
extinct, or in some instances, which had not yet been discovered. 

Rather than being exhibited in art galleries, their work has 
in the past often been relegated to the dusty store rooms of libraries or natural history 
museums, but is now experiencing a remarkable revival of interest and acclaim. 

An important interface between the arts and sciences is made by the craftsmanship 
and elegance of botanical studies and the aesthetics of flower paintings. One satisfies 
the needs of the botanist with works which accurately depict the diversity and intrica¬ 
cy of the plant world, the other depicts the beauty of nature. Galleries at botanic 
gardens around the world continue to display these works of art to an admiring and 
growing audience. 

Ellis Rowan was one of only a few to be acknowledged in her lifetime when she 
won a gold medal at the Centennial International Exhibition in Melbourne in 
for a watercolour of Pandanus monticola. This created an uproar amongst the estab¬ 
lished male professional painters of the time including Eugene von Guerard, Louis 
Buvelot and Julian Ashton: ‘A woman and a mere flower painter!’ 

An intrepid adventurer, she went far off the beaten track, and braved the crocodile 
infested waters of Cape York and the wilds of New Guinea to find new and exotic 
plants. Like her counterpart in England, Marianne North, she was fortunate to be a 
woman of considerable means. 

Her work continues to give pleasure when collections held by the Australian 
National Library in Canberra, the Queensland Museum or the Botanic Gardens of 
Adelaide are shown. A 1993 exhibition of 50 of her works in Yarrabee Gallery at the 
Adelaide Botanic Gardens celebrated the completion of restoration of the 101 works 
held by the Gardens. The conservation of these works of art was funded by the 
Friends of the Botanic Gardens of Adelaide and has ensured their survival for the 
benefit of future generations. This exhibition, which attracted great interest, also 
included personal memorabilia and examples of Royal Worcester porcelain with her 
Australian wildflower designs. 

Ellis Rowan’s magnificent butterfly paintings recently sold at Christie’s Auction 
Rooms in London for record prices. It is hoped that some of them come back to 
public or private collections in Australia. 

Rosa Fiveash, although trained in the school of ‘high art’ chose to paint accurate 
botanical works in watercolour and was meticulous in her attention to detail. This 
type of work is no less beautiful but very demanding and provides the botanist with an 
illuminating image for scientific study. 

Australia continues in the tradition of fine botanical artists, with a wealth of talent 
in every state recording our unique flora for future generations. 

In a world with an increasing number of plants under threat, the importance of 
this documentation of our flora should not be underestimated, and the pleasure it 
gives to the artist and the viewer will withstand the passing of time and fashion as it 
has for centuries. 

If you can paint one leaf you can paint the world. 

John Ruskin 
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THE ROLE OF THE BOTANICAL ARTIST 


By IAN CLARKE 

B otanical illustration has a long 
history — from its origins, trace¬ 
able in the woodcuts of sixteenth 
century herbals, through florilegia and 
pattern books, to floras and field 
guides and monographs. Although the 
focus has changed somewhat over the 
centuries according to need and fashion, 
there is a rich legacy of artwork in a variety 
of styles. Perhaps more than any other 
branch of science, botany has relied on 
illustration as an integral part of its devel¬ 
opment. 

The first Australian plants illustrated by Europeans were 
included in William Dampier’s New Voyage Round ibe 
World, published in 1704. There was to follow, during 
the next century and beyond, momentous development in 
both the science of botany and in botanical illustration. The 
great Swedish botanist, Carolus Linneaus (1707-78), was 
advocating a new approach to plant classification, and a 
refined nomenclatural system. Advances in the scientific 
documentation of plants demanded similar attention from 
the artist. This was the age of Georg Ehrct (1708-70), one of 
the greatest exponents of botanical illustration. The latter 
part of the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
turies could be considered as the golden age of botanical 
illustration reaching a peak with the work of the brothers 
Francis and Ferdinand Bauer. 

From this period until the present day, there has been 
little change in the technique of botanical illustration. Apart 
from the the processes of printing and 
reproduction, botanical illustration 
has remained largely untouched by 
the march of technology. Because 
of its intrinsic advantages, even 
the advances of recent times in 
photographic techniques and image 
capturing on computers have not yet contrived 
to undermine the valued position which botan¬ 
ical illustration occupies in the documentation 
of our flora. To say nothing of its place in a 
broader artistic context. 

What is Botanical Art? What is it that sets 
Botanical Art apart from any other kind? Sometimes 
it is difficult to allocate a piece of art work that con¬ 
tains botanical subject matter to one category or 
another. It may be just as difficult to justify the deci¬ 
sion. The problem is exemplified by the age old inter¬ 
play between beauty and truth. The botanical artist 
must first serve truth, in the guise of scientific accuracy, 
as absolute master. The test of the artist’s skill is then to 
produce work of artistry without sacrificing botanical 
precision. 

This is no small order. With all their complexity of 
structure, and subtlety of form and colour, even the sim¬ 
plest botanical subject can provide significant challenges 
to the artist. Yet to succeed in botanical art, the “botany” 


cannot be neglected, indeed it must be paramount. The 
more the artist learns to “see” botanically, with an under¬ 
standing of the features of the species that are botanically 
important underlying each observation, the more will 
“truth” be taken care of automatically in the pursuit of aes¬ 
thetically pleasing work. Perhaps this is the greatest chal¬ 
lenge for any aspiring botanical artist. In no way does 
this deny the intrinsic beauty of plants, and certainly 
serves to sharpen powers of observation. In sim¬ 
plest terms it can mean counting 
numbers of floral parts, and noting 
their relative proportions and posi¬ 
tions, things which become automatic 
with practice. The rewards can be 
greater than ensuring a botanically 
accurate drawing. There is the height¬ 
ened sense of wonder at the amazing 
multiplicity of variations on floral 
themes that contrived to mask the 
common function of ensuring the 
reproduction of the species. 

Walter Fitch (1817-92), one of a 
the most skilled and prolific of botanical^ 
artists, pronounced tersely on this subject. 
“The want of observation of this fact /relative 
positions of flower partsj is an error very common 
in slovenly drawings but in the estimation of a botanist its 
exhibition would be quite enough to shake his faith in the 
trustworthiness of any artist, however beautiful his works 
might otherwise be, as it betrays carelessness, which is 
worse than ignorance." 

This is the sad fact - drawings of plants, that contain 
inaccuracies, can scarcely be considered seriously as botani¬ 
cal art, no matter what standard is 
achieved in artistry. 

The artist must also be wary of 
preconceptions and mental bias - 
observation must be true and accu¬ 
rate. How often are we tempted to 
draw what we think we see rather than what 
is actually there. In attempting to draw a^k 
human face, for example, how difficult it is to™ 
capture a realistic likeness. How difficult to 
escape from our mental images of standardised 
facial features and draw what we actually see. 
Although there are many examples of botanists 
who illustrate their own work, and likewise many 
artists who develop considerable botanical skills, this 
need for botanical knowledge is often met by artist and 
botanist working together. There is a prominent tradi¬ 
tion of the patron-explorer-botanist employing the 
artist to assist in recording his discoveries, and to illus¬ 
trate and embellish his botanical text. Among many 
examples there are the partnerships between Sir Joseph 
Banks and Francis Bauer, between John Sibthorpe and 
Ferdinand Bauer (and later between Matthew Flinders 
and Ferdinand), and between Sir William Hooker (and 
later his son Sir Joseph Flooker) and Walter Fitch. 

At Kew Gardens in England the close association of 
artist and botanist has resulted in a substantial legacy of 
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all forms of illustrative material which, some 20 years ago, 
numbered in excess of 160,000 paintings, drawings, engrav¬ 
ings and photographs of plants. Botanical artists have 
always been members of the official staff. History and the 
farsightedness of individuals of influence have combined to 
leave a rich legacy. Acknowledging the historical component 
of this legacy, Kew nevertheless sets the standard with which 
other herbaria can be compared. 

While of considerably more modest proportions, the 
collections of the National Herbarium of Victoria, num¬ 
bering some 2500 artworks, are significant in the 
context of the history and development of Australian 
botany as well as of Australian botanical art. 

There are currently three Artists working part 
time. The major botanical projects which the artists 
are supporting include the Horticultural Flora 
of South-eastern Australia, the first flora of its 
kind in Australia, and the Flora of Victoria. Both 
of these projects are substantial undertakings 
involving the collaboration of numerous contrib¬ 
utors. The Horticultural Flora, of four volumes, 

Hs concerned with the identification of garden 
"and cultivated plants. Volume one, dealing 
with the ferns and conifers and their allies, 
includes some 300 illustrations accompany¬ 
ing the descriptions and botanical keys. The 
other volumes when completed will contain 
a similar if not greater contribution from the 
artists involved. The Flora of Victoria is 
again a series of four volumes, in this 
case describing and identifying all the 
native and naturalised vascular plants 
occurring in this State. Volume two, the 
first of the taxonomic volumes 
(volume one comprising introductory 
essays), includes descriptions of more 
than 1300 species, most of which are 
illustrated by black and white line draw 
ings. In addition, a number of fine colour 
plates depict species of orchids, sedges, 

|and ferns. 

Alongside these projects, the 
artists are called upon to illustrate 
plants of relevance to the research work 
undertaken by the botanical staff of the 
Herbarium, much of which will be published in the 
Herbarium’s scientific journal Muelleria. Many of 
these illustrations will depict plant species or varieties that 
are new - even the flora of a relatively well-travelled part of 
the continent such as Victoria is still imperfectly known. 

When a plant group is being reviewed, the botanist’s first 
task is to amass all the relevant information and available 
specimens. This often involves loans from other herbaria. 
Working through all the specimens, it is the botanist’s job to 
elucidate similar features that serve to unite specimens into 
species or subgroups, and to discern differences that will 
separate them. One of the constant challenges in botany is 
to recognise that the characteristics which distinguish one 
plant group from another may be totally different to the 
characteristics that will differentiate another pair of groups 


(or species). Having sorted the specimens, the botanist must 
find the correct name for each species or allocate names if 
none already exist. 

It is then that the artist is called upon to prepare illustra¬ 
tions of the various species, with the botanist’s guidance and 
according to the needs of the project. There is much consul¬ 
tation. The botanist will select the specimens from which the 
drawings are to be made and point out the important 
details, often very r fine, that must not be overlooked. 

The artist brings particular advantages to this partner¬ 
ship. The artist can ensure that the salient diagnostic fea¬ 
tures of a particular specimen are clearly shown, can 
readily provide sections or details at greater magnifica¬ 
tions if required, can readily build up a portrait of 
the species from more than one specimen, can 
display different aspects of a species from different 
seasons within the one illustration,, and is not ham¬ 
pered, as in photography, by limitations of focus 
and depth of field. Perhaps the most stringent 
test of an artist’s skill, and one at which 
Walter Fitch is said to have excelled, is to 
prepare a life-like illustration from pre¬ 
served specimens. Such specimens will 
often be dried and pressed, or possibly 
pickled in alcohol, and thus will be greatly 
changed in volume, colour or shape (or 
Mrjfi all three) from the living plant. 

Most initial drawings are prepared 
in pencil, often on tracing paper or 



similar transparent material. After 
checking for accuracy most finished 
work at the Herbarium is rendered in 
pen and black ink, reflecting the 
advantages and flexibility of this 
medium in terms of clarity of 
detail, and convenience and cost 
of reproduction. For special pur¬ 
poses, such as colour plates for 
book or cover illustration, 
water colour is the usual 
medium. 

When the illustration is fin¬ 
ished, we would hope to be able 
to agree with Goethe who, 
having examined Ferdinand 
Bauer’s fine illustrations in 
Lambert’s A Description of the 
Genus Pinus (1803-42), wrote, “It is a real joy to look at 
these plates, for Nature is visible, Art concealed.” For after 
all it is the endeavour of the artist, the search and struggle 
for self expression, that speaks so strongly in art, and when 
combined with the beauty of the natural world, Botanical 
Art can be a real joy indeed. 

(Top left) Thomasia petalocalyx (Paper-flower), drawn by Ian Clarke. 
(Bottom left) Leptorhynchos squamatus (Scaly Buttons), drawn by 
Ian Clarke. Reproduced from Name that Flower. (MUP). 

(Above) An illustration of Aesculus indica by Walter Fitch from the 1874 
publication Illustrations of the Forest Flora of North-West and Central 
India. Fitch was one of the most skilled and prolific of botanic artists. 
(Courtesy of the library of the Royal Botanic Cardens, Melbourne.) 
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THE ART OF BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 
By HELENE WILD 

he first national display of botanical art 
in Australia will be held as part of 
Melbourne’s Royal Botanic 
Gardens 150th birth¬ 
day celebrations. To 
be held at the 
National Herbari¬ 
um of Victoria in 
Birdwood Avenue, 
South Yarra, The Art of Botanical 
Illustration opens on Thursday 10 
October and runs until Tuesday 5 
November. 

The exhibition will feature an out¬ 
standing display of exquisite plant por¬ 
traits illustrating the magic, mystery and the magnificence of 
flowers, fruits, vegetables and verdure. The aim is to show 
how all elements of fine art are involved in producing 
exquisite portraits of plants. 

Invited artists from 
around Australia include 
Georgina Davis from Tasma¬ 
nia, Betty Moloney from 
NSW, Christine Payne from 
the ACT, Margaret Pieroni 
from Western Australia, 

Louise Saunders from 
Queensland and Jan 
Woodman from South Aus¬ 
tralia. They will join Botani¬ 
cal Illustrators, a group 
attached to the Friends of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens in 
this 150th anniversary exhi¬ 
bition. 

Among Victoria’s finest 
contemporary botanical 
artists represented will be 
Royal Botanic Gardens 
artists Anita Barley, Enid 
Mayfield, Mali Moir and Su 
Pearson. The work of these 
artists, included in major 
publications and scientific 
journals, are valued for the 
fine detail and clarity neces¬ 
sary to illustrate key identifi¬ 
cation features. Their most 
recent works are featured in 
the Flora of Victoria, Flora of 
Australia and the Horticul¬ 
tural Flora of South East 

Asia. Other artists from Victoria include Jenny Phillips who 
has conducted classes for Botanical Illustrators, Celia 
Rosser who has illustrated The Banksias, Dianne Emery, 


(Top) Malus x pumila var. ‘Jonared’ by Fiona McKinnon. 

(Bottom) Dendrobium x delicatum by Enid Mayfield, who is a 
botanical illustrator at the National Herbarium in Melbourne. 


Beverley Graham, Mary Gregory, Bernadette Lim, Fiona 
McKinnon, Carol Morris, Judy Roberts and Helene Wild. 

The Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne 
inaugurated Botanical Art Workshops in 1990 with the aim 
of supporting and encouraging accomplished artists 
working in the field of botanical illustration. A group of 
artists, known as the Botanical Illustrators developed out of 
the workshops and now hold their annual exhibition, 
conduct classes, workshops and organise lectures. Some 
members work can be purchased through the Royal Botanic 
Gardens Shop and at selected galleries throughout Victo- 
ria.There is a growing interest in botanical art throughout 
Australia, evidenced by groups now established in Queens¬ 
land and Western Australia, as well as Botanical Illustrators 
in Victoria. Many fine botanical paintings are being done by 
Australian artists and their work receives international 
acclaim. 

Included among the exhibition works on display will be 
portraits of some 150 species of rare or threatened species of 
trees, creepers, shrubs and ferns, all native to Victoria’s tem¬ 
perate rainforests in Eastern Gippsland. Many of these 
plants are growing in a simulated fern gully with water cas-i 
cading over rounded river stones in a five storey atrium* 

which forms an extension of 
the lobby of Esso Australia’s 
new headquarters in Mel¬ 
bourne’s Southbank. Esso 
Australia is the major sup¬ 
porter of the exhibition. 

Staff from Melbourne’s 
Royal Botanic Gardens 
assisted with the selection of 
plants representative of those 
found within the rainforests 
of East Gippsland. Seeds and 
cuttings were collected from 
the wild by technicians and 
botanists and large trees were 
planted from previously 
logged areas on the Errinun- 
dra Plateau in Gippsland .a 
This was done with the co¬ 
operation of Victoria’s 
Department of Conservation 
and Natural Resources, from 
an area where new tracks 
were to be run through the 
forest and where the trees 
were already destined for 
removal. The unique nature 
of the facility has created 
enormous interest amongst 
landscape designers and 
botanists from throughout 
Australia. 

Botanic Gardens’ nursery 
staff will continue their involvement with the project to keep 
the forest nurtured and the atrium will be used in botanical 
research projects focusing on understanding and saving 
what is left of the rarer species in Victoria’s native forests. 
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ELLIS ROWAN (1848-1922) 


BOTANICAL AND WILDLIFE ARTIST, 
INTREPID EXPLORER AND WRITER 

By DINAH WHITAKER 

My love for the flora of Australia, at once so unique and 
so fascinating together with my desire to complete my col¬ 
lection of floral paintings has carried me into other 
colonies, Queensland, and some of the remotest parts of 
the great Continent of Australia. The excitement of 
seeking and the delight of finding rare or even unknown 
specimens abundantly compensated me for all difficulties, 
fatigue , and hardships. The pursuit has made me acquaint¬ 
ed with many strange phases of colonial life; it has carried 
me into the depths of jungles, to distant islands, to wild 
mountain districts, and has brought me in contact with 
the aboriginal races, often in peculiar circumstances.’' 

These words, written by Ellis Rowan in 1897, demon¬ 
strate the passion and commitment for her work. Born in 
Melbourne in 1848, Ellis was the eldest child of pastoralist 
(and later stock and station agent) Charles Ryan, and his 
wife, Marian. Christened Marian Ellis, the name was soon 


England. She always denied having art tuition there, but did 
receive advice to work steadily from nature. After returning 
to Melbourne, Ellis won a bronze medal in the 1872 Inter¬ 
colonial Exhibition for four panels of Victorian wildflowers. 

The family home was now Derriweit Heights at Mt 
Macedon. (The property was sadly destroyed in the 1983 
bushfires). Charles Ryan had purchased twenty six acres, 
and the house was set in spectacular grounds. The garden 
became famous among botanists and horticulturalists. His 
first adviser was Baron von Mueller, with William Guilfoyle 
designing the layout. It must have been a perfect environ¬ 
ment in which Ellis could work, and a marvellous inspira¬ 
tion to her. Von Mueller became a family friend and he 
named and classified for the first time many plants from 
Ellis’ paintings. 

In 1873, Ellis met and married Captain Frederic Charles 
Rowan, a British Army Officer then serving in the New 
Zealand Constabulary, and a hero of the Maori Wars. She 
was just twenty five - feminine, pretty, strong-willed, talent¬ 
ed and deceptively fragile looking. The newly-weds went to 
live at Pukearuhe, a tiny military garrison in the North 
Island of New Zealand. She later wrote of this time: 



' shortened to Ellis. Her mater¬ 
nal grandfather, John Cotton 
was an amateur naturalist 
and ornithologist, who had 
written and illustrated two 
books on English birds pub¬ 
lished before sailing to Aus¬ 
tralia and settling in the Port 
Phillip District in 1843 as a 
pioneer pastoralist. He 
recorded several Australian 
bird species and had begun 
work on a third volume 
which was unfinished when 
he died at the age of forty 
seven. A limited edition was 
published some years ago. 

The noted Le Souef family of 
| zoologists were also relations 
on the Cotton side, so Ellis 
inherited both a privileged 
position in colonial society as 
well as a talent for art and 
natural history. 

Ellis spent her first years 
on her father’s station, 

Killeen, before the family 
moved to Brighton, where 
she attended Miss Murphy’s 
school. There she learned the 
accomplishments considered 
proper for young ladies - 
sewing, embroidery, water¬ 
colour painting, English history, French, Scripture and 
genteel games. 

Unfortunately, little is known of Ellis in her late teenage 
years. At the age of twenty one, she visited relatives in 


Memorial portrait of Ellis Rowan by Sir John Longstaff. 
National Library of Australia. 


From having as a girl lived 
a life full of gaiety, 1 was 
suddenly cut off from all 
social pleasures, and for 
the first time 1 was thrown 
entirely on my own 
resources; yet these soli¬ 
tudes in which for months 
at a time we never satv a 
strange face, are among 
the very happiest of my 
recollections, and here, for 
the first time I com¬ 
menced...getting as good a 
collection of the Aus¬ 
tralasian flora as I could. 2 

Her husband, a keen 
amateur botanist and perfec¬ 
tionist encouraged her. A 
hard taskmaster, Ellis related 
many years later in an inter¬ 
view: 

...long into the night, 
longing to give up, to give 
in, sometimes with tears 
running down my face, I 
worked to please him ... 3 

But also, in the Preface to 
one of her books: 

The letters contained in 
the first part of this 
volume were written to my 
husband in 1890-1892, at 
a time when the state of my health compelled me to pass 
the winter months in the tropical climate of North Queens¬ 
land. To him, who encouraged me in my work of collecting 
and painting the flora of Australia, they owe whatever 
interest they possess. The task, which 1 undertook at first 
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to please him, soon became my greatest interest and an 
unfailing source of pleasure. 4 

Ellis came back to Australia and Derriweit in 1875 for 
the birth of her only child, Eric, nicknamed Puck. As Ellis 
waited for the birth, she painted flowers and berries from 
the garden and decorated doors to 
the drawing room with panels of 
flowers and berries depicting the 
four seasons. 

The Rowans came back to 
Melbourne to live in 1877. Freder¬ 
ic took up a successful business 
career, and they travelled exten¬ 
sively within Australia in the next 
few years. Ellis entered her work 
in Exhibitions and won medals in 
the International Exhibition, 

Sydney in 1879, and a gold medal 
in the 1880 Melbourne Exhibition 
with a four panel satin screen 
painted with the native flowers of 
Victoria, New Zealand and NSW. 

It was probably while accom¬ 
panying her husband on a business 
trip that Ellis met the English 
flower painter and world traveller, 

Marianne North, in Western Aus¬ 
tralia in 1880. The impact she 
made on Ellis was considerable: 

/ became her devoted admirer, 
and she became the pioneer of 
my ambition. A world-wide 
traveller in search of specimens, her descriptions of her 
adventures were so graphic, so thrilling in its prospects of 
wider fields that I became infected, stimulated by an 
example and a result beyond dreams successful. Returning 
to my room that night, after my conversation with her, I 
resolved to do as she had done. I would travel the world 
in search of flowers rare and 
wonderful, travel countries inac¬ 
cessible, as well as those which 
offered difficulties only imagi¬ 
nary. 5 

Marianne North painted in oils 
and gave Ellis tuition in this 
medium. She found she had a facil¬ 
ity for oils, but she mostly painted 
in watercolours, using the tradi¬ 
tional techniques of this medium, 
but also using her own ways of 
drawing details with her brush in 
more opaque paints, making her 
paintings look glowing, fresh and 
wonderfully naturalistic. She was a 
rapid and direct worker. 

I always finish my paintings immediately. If I did not I 
should not have accomplished what I have. Most of the 
flowers 1 have taken to the place where I had been stop¬ 
ping and painted them immediately. I never stop until a 
painting is finished. Sometimes I have painted all night. 6 


In 1884, Ellis set off on a long voyage, without her 
husband, which was to take her to India and onto Europe - 
painting, always painting, and winning medals in Calcutta, 
Amsterdam and London. She also won a prize in Denmark 
for lace making, the rich crusty lace from which she made 

her dresses. Little is known of her 
relationship with her husband in 
these years, or her transition from 
wife and society hostess to world¬ 
travelling artist. 

In the winter of 1877, she set 
off on a trip to Queensland, and in 
the following years she made 
repeated flower hunting expedi¬ 
tions to that State. Queensland 
was botanically unexplored and 
she found great excitement in 
finding rare or even unknown 
species. She was constantly 
involved in hair-raising situations 
with alligators, tarantulas, snakes, 
bush-fires, bolting horses, fording 
swollen rivers and standing on 
precipices - nothing deterred her. 
All this in the heavy Victorian 
clothing of the time! The amount 
of work she did in these years was 
phenomenal. 

Ellis won first and second 
prizes in the 1888 Centennial 
International Exhibition in Mel¬ 
bourne, ahead of Tom Roberts, F. 
McCubbin and J. Mather. The members of the Victorian 
Artists’ Society were stunned. There were protests. Ellis 
detached herself from the furore, but the jealousies remained 
to the end of her life. 

Ellis was now receiving commissions - the Victorian 
Racing Club requested her to paint a mural on the walls of 

the Governor’s Dining Room at 
Flemington Race Course. The 
Australian Club commissioned a 
series of scenes to be painted on 
the walls of the card room. She 
also painted panels at Cliveden. 

In 1891, Ellis paid another 
long visit to Queensland, again 
continually painting and having 
adventures. 

Frederic Rowan died suddenly 
in 1892, and Ellis resumed her 
travels - to New Zealand in 1893- 
94, and then to London in 1895- 
96. She held a successful exhibi¬ 
tion of her watercolours in 
London, and presented three paint¬ 
ings to Queen Victoria, who had them made into a screen 
for her own room. 

The year 1897 saw Ellis in America and she spent the 
next nine years travelling through not only America but the 
West Indies and Cuba. She illustrated three text books for 



Solarium lasiophyllum 



Royal Worcester cup and saucer with an 
Ellis Rowan design. 
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the young American botanist, Alice Lounsberry, who 
equalled Ellis in her capacity for difficult and exacting work 
and strenuous activity. There were exhibitions of her paint¬ 
ings in New York and elsewhere. While in America, Ellis 
became one of the first women to have a facelift. 

In 1897, Ellis received the news 
that Puck had died in South Africa. 

Grief stricken and shocked, she 
carried on. Ellis was international¬ 
ly recognised by now. Returning to 
Australia in 1904, she made her 
family’s cottage at Mt Macedon 
her home base. In 1896 a reversal 
in family fortunes accounted for 
the sale of Derriweit, and they 
moved to the head gardener’s 
house - The Cottage. 

In 1907, South Australia 
became the first State to purchase a 
large collection of her paintings, 
followed by NSW in 1910 and 
Queensland in 1912. 

Ellis published a children’s 
book in 1908, Bill Baillie. This was 
based on her own adventures with 
her pet bilboa of that name, 
adopted during her visit to the Kal- 
goorlie goldfields in Western Aus¬ 
tralia. 

The onset of World War 1 
found Ellis busy and involved in 
everything she could make time for 
- sock and scarf knitting, packing parcels for Red Cross and 
visiting hospital wards. She donated her paintings during 
this period to war funds, her contribution being six thou¬ 
sand pounds. 

Ellis made extensive visits to New Guinea in 1916 and 
1917. She had been Commissioned to produce 100 flower 
paintings for William H. Flavelle, an importer of fine china 
in Sydney, to be used as designs for Royal Worcester dessert 
plates and services. As well as painting flowers, she painted 
the most exquisite works of art depicting birds of paradise, 
butterflies and moths. Ellis was then 67, still totally commit¬ 
ted to her work, her journeys were long and arduous and 
she finally succumbed to malaria and fatigue. She recovered, 
but it was to be the last of her great painting exhibitions. 
She still travelled, but only within Australia from her base at 
Mt Macedon. 

Ellis’ final success was to stage the largest exhibition of 
paintings then known in Australia, showing over 1000 
works at Anthony Hordern’s Gallery in Sydney in 1920. 

The Federal Government decided to purchase a large col¬ 
lection of her paintings in 1921 in response to a public cam¬ 
paign organised by the Rowan Collection Committee of 
influential supporters. The old jealousies were still there, 
and well known artists protested that her work was quite 
unfit for any art gallery. There was haggling over the price. 
The Sydney Daily Telegraph headlined a column The 
Rowan Collection. The article discussed the negotiations 
that had been going on for over a year since the decisions to 


purchase had been made. 

...Mrs Rowan is very ill, suffering from malaria acquired 
in her arduous trips in Papua. Her many friends hope that 
Australia’s brilliant daughter may not have to wait, like 
Lawson, for the recognition she has so fully earned... 7 

Three weeks later, on October 
4, 1922, Ellis died. Tributes 
poured in from all over Australia. 
Articles on her work were pub¬ 
lished in newspapers. 

A year after her death, the 
Government eventually offered 
Blanche Ryan, Ellis’ sister, sole 
executrix and beneficiary, five 
thousand pounds for 947 paint¬ 
ings. The offer was accepted. The 
Federal Collection is now housed 
in the National Library of Aus¬ 
tralia. 

This remarkable woman has 
left a legacy of beautiful works, a 
revelation of the treasure of the 
natural environment. A foremost 
watercolour painter from New 
York referred to Ellis’ flower 
paintings as ‘so wonderfully 
perfect in drawing, colour and 
grouping that they are as near to 
Nature under the rarest conditions 
as the human mind can conceive.’ 

In an appreciation written by Winifred Scott: 

To those fortunate enough to meet her, the painter was 
more wonderful than her work, and that is saying a great 
deal. The first impression was of fiery, intense vitality in a 
seemingly most fragile personality...she had a power of 
endurance which strong men might well envy... and 
worked as if upheld by some power greater than any 
inherent in human flesh and blood. 
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COLONIAL PLANTS 


STONE PINE 
PINUS PINEA 

By COLLEEN MORRIS 

Various the trees and passing foliage there, 

Wild pear and oak, the dusky juniper, 

With hriotiy between in trails of white, 

And ivy, and suckle’s streaky light. 

And moss, warm gleaming with a sudden mark, 

Like flings of sunshine left upon the bark. 

And still the pine, long-haired, and dark, and tall. 

In lordly right, predominant o’er all. 

Much they admire that old religious tree. 

With shaft above the rest up-shooting free. 

And shaking, when its dark locks feel the wind. 

Its wealthy fruit with rough mosaic ring. 

from The Story of Rimini, Canto II 

Loudon chose this passage to demonstrate the ‘poetical 
allusions’ which Finns pinea, the Italian Stone Pine, had in 
his Arboretum and Fruticetum. When Leigh Hunt wrote this 
description of the stone pines of Ravenna he was, like his 
contemporary Lord Byron, continuing a tradition estab¬ 
lished by the classical writers Ovid and Pliny and passed on 
by Dante, Boccacio and Dryden. These allusions had not 
been lost on William Gilpin, who in his Remarks on Forest 
Scenery (1791), considered the Stone Pine second only to the 
cedar, remarking that only Italy gave birth to ‘the true pic¬ 
turesque pine’, where it suggested ‘ideas of broken porticos, 
Ionic pillars, triumphal arches, fragments of old temples, 
and a variety of classic ruins, which in Italian landscape it 
commonly adorn§V 

A native of the Mediterranean region, the stone pine had 
been introduced into England by 1548 when it was referred 
to in William Turner’s publication The Name of Herbes. In 
England, however, the Stone Pine’s growth was slow and it 
rarely achieved the picturesque characteristics and ‘parasol’ 
shaped head for which it was so widely admired. Captain 
Arthur Phillip and his fellow officers of the First Fleet would 
have had an opportunity to admire the attributes of the 
Stone Pine when they visited the Governor’s residence in 
Cape Town where there was an avenue of Stone Pines. One 
can imagine that the avenue would have been noted for 
both its* beauty and its utility as the Stone Pine is a food 
source, producing the pignola or pine nut. 

Although “it is widely accepted that Finns pinea was an 
early plant introduction into the Colony, there is little docu¬ 
mentary! evidence as to when this took place. David Collins, 
who as Captain Phillip’s secretary, listed the plants and seeds 
taken on board at both Rio de Janiero and the Cape of 
Good Hope, did not include Stone Pine. In 1827, Charles 
Fraser, thp first Superintendent of the Government Gardens 
(later thd. Bfitanic Gardens), recorded what plants were 
growing in.t^ose gardens at the time with corresponding 
dates of introduction into the colony and the source of their 
introduction.’ fitaser records Finns pinea several times, once 
under ‘Fruits’ as being introduced by Colonel Paterson and 
in a later dntry as being introduced from southern Europe 
by Governbr Phillip in 1790. Interestingly, the Stone Pine 


was not listed as growing in the Government Gardens when 
Fraser drew up a list c.1820 for Bigge in his role as the 
Commissioner of Inquiry on the State of Agriculture and 
Trade in the Colony of NSW. 

We have pictorial evidence that the stone avenue leading 
up to the first Government House in Sydney was established 
by the early 1800s. Michael Lehany, in his analysis of the 
development of the landscape surrounding that early build¬ 
ing, identified the avenue as bordering the northern side of 
the carriage drive from the entrance gates to the house in a 
depiction of the place from circa 1802, some years before 
the English poets Leigh Hunt and Byron were impressed by 
the Stone Pine’s romantic nature. Although Finns pinea is 
generally not as long lived on coastal NSW as it is further 
inland, remnants of the pines associated with the first Gov¬ 
ernment House grounds survived up to 1900. 

Pinus pine features on the lists of plants ‘sent out’ from 
the Botanic Gardens from the period when Charles Moore 
was Director of the Botanic Gardens. He appears to have 
reserved the Stone Pine for important Government institu¬ 
tions such as the Parramatta Domain, various courthouses 
and the gaol at Maitland which had a prominent situation 
in the town. The Stone Pine’s religious associations were not 
overlooked with Heber Church at Cobbitty being just one 
of the churches whose surroundings were planted with 
Finns pinea in the 1860s. 

James Dickinson listed Finns pinea in his 1845 catalogue 
of plants available from his nursery in Murray Street, 
Hobart Town and it was readily available in the catalogues 
of the nurseries of Victoria. The lesser known garden form, 
‘Fragilis’, which had thin-shelled seeds was listed as being 
available by one nursery in 1865. It does appear, however, 
that by the mid 1860s influential gardeners such as William 
Ferguson, a member of the Victorian Gardener’s Mutual 
Improvement Society, became more attracted by the appeal 
of experimenting with some of the newer introductions of 
Coniferae from North America. 

Pinus pinea was planted in the grounds of another Gov¬ 
ernment House, in Perth, Western Australia c. 1868. 
Although it is difficult to determine exactly how many were 
planted, there is evidence that four Stone Pines flanked the 
main entrance path and others were planted along the 
curving driveway. Only one of the pines planted beside the 
main path still survives. Stone Pines were planted in a 
number of locations in Western Australia, among them in 
Perth, Kings Park. This promotion of the planting of Stone 
Pines in WA during the late 19th century reflected a general 
trend in the forestry industry of Australia. 

In 1881 when the Gardener’s Chronicle was reporting 
the destruction of the celebrated forests of Ravenna through 
severe frost in the winter of 1879-80 and commenting that 
‘all the world is lamenting’, Stone Pines were being planted 
in South Australia at Mt Gambier and Wirrabara. Both in 
NSW and Victoria Pinus pinea was promoted in articles 
concerning forestry, with J. H. Maiden, Director of the 
Botanic Gardens in Sydney commenting in 1908 that it was 
‘worthy of attention in any scheme of Australian forestry’. 
Its use as a timber was not lost on Maiden who, later in 
1918, was shown a bookcase made from one of the pines 
from the early avenue leading to the first Government 
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Ferdinand Bauer’s illustrations of Pinus pinea from A Description of the 
Genus Pinus by Alymer Bourke Lambert Esq. London, 1842. The copy of 
this publication held at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney belonged to 
the eminent 19th century surgeon and naturalist George Bennet MD. 

House in the colony. This was shown to Maiden by John 
Thomas Baptist, who, along with his father, made a signifi¬ 
cant contribution to the early development of the nursery 
industry in this country. 

The tall, flat-topped, umbrella-shaped Stone Pine is a dis¬ 
tinctive tree in our cultural landscapes. The trunks of the 
trees, with their deeply developed fissures, which remain in 
the surviving grand avenues from last century, such as that 
at Winbourne at Mulgoa on the outskirts of Sydney, are 
evocative of the sentiments that stirred the Romantic poets 
to recall an earlier age. It is time for renewing a colonial fashion! 


STONF. PINE, PINUS PINEA 
Native to the N. Mediterranean region. 
Evergreen, height 15-25m, crown spreading, 
umbrella-shaped. 

Needles in 2’s, to 10-15cm long. 

Seeds edible - the pignola nut. 
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FERDINAND BAUER (1760-1826) 
AND ALYMER BOURKE LAMBERT 
(1761-1842) 

Ferdinand Bauer’s plates used in Lambert’s A 
Description of the Genus Pinus London, are among 
the works of one of the greatest botanical artists of 
his time. Both men had connections with the study of 
Australian plants. Lambert’s herbarium was second 
only to that of Sir Joseph Banks. Lambert also grew 
Australian plants and his work is commemorated in 
the Australian genus Lambertia. 

Bauer accompanied Matthew Flinders on his circum¬ 
navigation of Australia (1801-1803) in the Investiga¬ 
tor and it is only relatively recently, with the publica¬ 
tion of Marlene Norst’s book Ferdinard Bauer, the 
Australian Natural History Drawings that his exquis¬ 
ite watercolours of Australian plants and animals 
have become accessible to a broader audience. Bauer 
had high standards and only a few of his plates of 
Australian plants were published in his life time. 
Bauer is commemorated by a plant genus, Bauera. 
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BOTANICAL ARTIST CAMEOS 
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LADY MARGARET FORREST (1844-1929) 

There are few surviving records of one of Australia’s 
most prominent early botanical artists, Margaret Forrest. 
Although taking her painting seriously, as wife of Western 
Australia’s first Premier, Lady Forrest chose to put her 
husband’s career foremost. 

Born at Le Havre, France, the young Margaret Hamers- 
ley was five when she moved with her parents to the Swan 
River Colony where she received education from her parents 
and governesses. This was an era of exploration and keen 
botanical interest and from an early age, Margaret showed 
enthusiasm for watercolour painting, spending much time 
studying and sketching wildflowers. 

After a long courtship, Margaret married John Forrest in 
1876 at the age of 32. Her interest in painting the local 
wildflowers set her apart from her many contemporaries but 
brought her into contact with other flower painters such as 
Ellis Rowan and Marianne North. A sketching expedition 
with Margaret Forrest is described by Marianne North in 
her memoirs. Similarly, Ellis Rowan and Margaret Forrest 
undertook an extended painting excursion to the north-west 
of the state. 

Other distinguished visitors who stayed with the Forrests 
were the botanist Mr Fitzgerald and Director of the Mel¬ 
bourne Botanic Gardens, Baron von Mueller, who sent seeds 
to Margaret. In return, Margaret collected the indigenous 
wildflowers and painted them for von Mueller. Botanical 
accuracy was an essential component of Margaret Forrest’s 
work and recent preparations of her works for exhibition 
revealed inscriptions on the back of her paintings which cor¬ 
responded with classifications given to the plants by the staff 
of the WA Herbarium. It is not known if these notes were 
made by the artist or Baron von Mueller. 

An active member of WA’s first society for artists, Mar¬ 
garet Forrest exhibited six wildflower watercolours in the 
Wilgie’s First Annual Exhibition of Paintings in 1890. This 
was the year John Forrest became the first Premier of WA, 
and although Margaret went on to be a founding member 
of the WA Society of Arts and the Karrakatta Club which 
was organised to broaden women’s outlook by bringing 
them into contact with the fine arts, she became increasingly 
involved in political life. 

While her contemporaries Marianne North and Ellis 
Rowan pursued their individual careers, gaining artistic 
recognition, Margaret’s artistic career was set aside as her 
husband was elected to Federal Parliament. Accompanying 
him on overseas and interstate political missions, Margaret 
took a keen active role in politics to the detriment of her 
artistic career. 

Margaret kept her collection of 71 wildflower paintings 
intact, perhaps as a precious reminder of something intangi¬ 
bly her own. After her death at the age of 85, this collection 
was bequeathed to the WA Art Gallery in 1933 and remains 
as the most complete record of any artist working in WA 
before the turn of the century. 



The Spider Orchid, Caladenia sp. by South Australian illustrator and 
botanic artist, Rosa Fiveash, who exhibited in London and Adelaide. 
A number of her botanical illustations were published in books and 


journals and show her microscopic accuracy of scientific natural history 
drawings. Although painting all types of indigenous plants, her specialty 
was orchids. 

ROSA FIVEASH (1854-1938) 

By CHRIS STEELE SCOTT 

Rosa Fiveash is regarded as the foremost South Aus¬ 
tralian botanical artist of her day and was born at Gable 
Cottage in North Adelaide. She studied at the Adelaide 
School of Design under the principal, FI.P. Gill and Master 
of the School of Painting, Louis Tannert and chose to spe¬ 
cialise in painting Australian flora. 

Her talent for botanical accuracy while capturing the 
beauty of the plant was recognised by well known botanists 
of the time. John Ednie Brown, the conservator of forests 
commissioned Rosa to illustrate his Forest Flora of South 
Australia and R. J. Rogers, the orchidologist commissioned 
Rosa to illustrate his highly regarded works on South Aus¬ 
tralian orchids. 

As well as working in watercolour, Rosa Fiveash was a 
pioneer in the technique of china painting, and introduced 
the art to Adelaide. A large collection of her original flower 
paintings are held in the botanical art collection of the 
Botanic Gardens of Adelaide and State Herbarium. 
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Darwinia meeboldii by South Australian botanical artist, Alison Ashby. 
Before she was 10 years old, Alison Ashby began to paint a collection of 
wild flowers. 


ALISON ASHBY MBE (1901-1985) 

By CHRIS STEELE SCOTT 

As a small girl, Alison set herself the task of painting ‘all 
^^the wildflowers’, a resolution which she steadfastly worked 
towards for the rest of her life. Alison was born in Adelaide 
and lived most of her life at ‘Wittunga’, the family home at 
Blackwood in the Adelaide Hills. 

Alison Ashby’s only instruction in botanical art was six 
lessons from the artist Rosa Fiveash, whose work she greatly 
admired. Her natural ability to draw and paint was encour¬ 
aged by her family, and she was greatly influenced by her 
father, Edwin, who was an enthusiastic naturalist and con¬ 
servationist. She accompanied him on many collecting trips 
recording the specimens in watercolour, and her interest in 
native plants and conservation remained with her all 
her life. 

Later in her life, she spent much time in Western Aus¬ 
tralian painting the rich flora which had become an 
absorbing interest, and in the Kosciusko National Park in 
the Australian Alps. More than 600 or her original water¬ 
colours are held in the State Herbarium at the Adelaide 
Botanic Gardens. 


LOUISA ANNE MEREDITH (1812-1895) 

By DAVID HODGSON 

From an early age, Louisa Anne’s artistic and literary 
abilities became evident, and she developed a special interest 
in natural flora and fauna. Born near Birmingham, England 
in 1812, Louisa Anne Twamley was educated largely by her 
mother within their home. 

By 1839, when she married her cousin Charles Meredith, 
then visiting England from his pastoral holdings in NSW, 
Louisa Anne had written or collaborated in the production 
of five books, each of which included text concerning flowers. 

Charles Meredith had originally accompanied his father 
George Meredith to Van Diemens Land in 1821. After early 
years assisting in the management of the family property 
Cambria, and in whaling interests, he had taken up land on 
the Murrumbidgee in the mid 1830s as part of a plan for 
family diversification. 

Shortly after the marriage, the couple sailed for Sydney 
and lived at Homebush until October 1840, when they set 
sail for Van Diemens Land. After living briefly at Riversdale, 
they moved to their new home Springvale, their first proper 
colonial home. In 1843, Charles was appointed Assistant 
Police Magistrate at Port Sorell, and during the next five 
years they lived at Poyston. 

During this time, three sons were born and she published 
her book Notes and Sketches of NSW in 1844. Charles’ 
appointment ceased in 1848 and they returned to live at 
Swansea to facilitate in the management of the family inter¬ 
ests. They moved into Riversdale, their third home and 
established a garden and orchard, which can be dated to this 
time. In 1852, Louisa published My Home in Tasmania. 

During 1855, her husband resolved that they should 
pursue their own rural interests and the grazing property 
Twamley was purchased. About this time, Charles Mered¬ 
ith’s political career commenced which continued almost all 
of his remaining life. Much of their time was spent in 
Hobart and during this next decade, Louisa Anne wrote 
four more books. 

In 1867, pressure of political life necessitated the sale of 
Twamley and, shortly after, their last home Malunnah was 
built - a comfortable stone dwelling at Orford, on the South 
bank of the Presser River. By 1879, her husband’s health had 
greatly deteriorated and Charles died at Launceston early in 
1880. Louisa Anne and her son Charles Twamley returned to 
Malunnah and continued to live there until his death in 1888 
when it was sold and she moved to Hobart. During these 
two decades, seven more publications had appeared. 

In 1889, Louisa Anne accompanied by her grand-daugh¬ 
ter went to England to witness the launch of her next two 
books. Returning to Hobart in 1892, she spent the next 
three years at Wren’s Nest in Byron Street, but increasing 
frailty necessitated a move to Melbourne to live with her 
grand-daughter until her death in 1895. 

Throughout her life, Louisa Anne Meredith ardently 
promoted the love and knowledge of flowers and fruits in 
their wild and domesticated state: in prose, in poem and 
illustration, for the benefit of all. 
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DATABASE NEWS 



Illustration from G.H. von Schubert’s book salvaged from Changi Prisoner of War Camp. 


THE CHANGI SCHUBERT 
By Richard Aitken 

E very now and then, whilst undertaking research for the 
Database on Australian Gardens and Horticulture, 
one comes across a volume so special and so rich in history 
that it seems selfish and even unjust to let it merely slip back 
onto the library shelves. One such volume was recently dis¬ 
covered by author and Database researcher Colleen Morris 
in the library of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney. Librari¬ 
an Anna Hallett had rolled out the red carpet and during a 
thorough examination of the volumes in the rare book 
stacks, a copy of G.H. von Schubert’s Naturgeschichte des 
Pflanzenreiches in Bildern, was unearthed. This work, 
dating from the 1850s, has plates which literally burst with 
colour and charm, their slightly naive delineations reminis¬ 
cent of much earlier botanical works. 

The volume had been forwarded from Martin Kaub, of 
Katoomba, to Dr Johnson at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Sydney. The present was accompanied by a note from a 
friend, Nancy Douglas, outlining the remarkable history of 
the volume and its owner 

A Dutch prisoner-of-war in Changi Camp (1939-45 war) 
Mr Kaub noticed this volume which came through his 
hands with some books for distribution as comforts for 
the POWs. Thinking it was too valuable to be lost or 
destroyed in the camp conditions of the time Mr Kaub 
retained the volume and managed to bring it out of the 


camp. He would like it to go to National Herbarium 

Library of his adopted country if considered desirable. 

PS. Mr Kaub is at present suffering a fatal disease. 

The book’s author, Gotthilf Heinrich von Schubert 
(1780-1860) was a German (Saxonian) philosopher, physi¬ 
cian and natural scientist. He had practised medicine and 
undertaken teaching, as well as filling the post of curator of 
the zoological and mineralogical collections of the state of 
Bavaria (1828-53). In his philosophy, Schubert drifted 
towards a Christian mysticascetic attitude and his trip to the 
Middle East (1836-37) was made for religious reasons and 
considered by him to be a pilgrimage. 

His Naturgeschichte des Pflanzenreiches in Bildern was 
published in parts in Stuttgart and Esslingen during 1853-54 
and is of extreme rarity. The bible of historical taxonomic liter¬ 
ature - F.A. Stafleu and R.S. Cowan’s Taxonomic Literature 
(1985) - cites at least four editions with several editions in other 
languages, but the authors had to visit Sydney on their world 
wide search to see a copy of the first edition. The text had pre¬ 
viously formed the botanical part of Schubert’s Lehrbuch der 
Naturgeschichte (1823) and its republication in 1853-54 was 
accompanied by plates drawn by Ch. F. Hochstetter. 

So Martin Kaub’s chance discovery and zealous care of 
this book during the dark days of Changi has enabled this 
bibliographic rarity to complete the picture of international 
taxonomic literature and through the courtesy of the Director 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sydney, we are now privileged 
to enjoy one of the vibrant plates of this remarkable gem. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


Reviews by TREVOR NOTTLE 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
THOMAS BAINES 

by Jane Carruthers and Marion Arnold 

Hardcover, 184pp. full colour and lavishly illustrated 

Published by Fernwood Press, Vlaeberg, 1995, $120.00 

LOTUSLAND - A PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ODYSSEY 

by Theodore Roosevelt Gardner 2nd 
Hardcover, 144pp. lavish colour illustrations 
Published by Allen A Knoll, Santa Barbara, 

1995, $75.00 

A book about a painter and sometime botanical explor¬ 
er and a book about a wildly wonderful (and wacky) 
garden; what could they have in common? A quick thumb 
through both will show that the gigantic forms of tree Aloes 
and monstrous Euphorbias are a feature of both. In the 
latter they become a major theme in a garden so unique it 
can truly be said ‘There is nothing else like it - anywhere.’ 
In the former, their arborescent forms fill the background to 
a painter’s travelogue of adventures early in the history of 
South Africa - a country of which many 19th century visi¬ 
tors and settlers would have said much the same thing. 

But there is more for each in its way as a record of explo¬ 
ration. The Life and Work of Thomas Baines introduced 
images of strange and wonderful plants totally alien to the 
established European concept of botanical beauty. Through 
Baines paintings, the bizarre forms and striking silhouettes of 
Euphorbia ingens, Aloe africana, Strelitzia nicholii, Sanse- 
vieria cylindrica and the Boab tree were shown in landscapes 
populated with vegetable curiosities. Lotusland charts the 
story of how these exotic and sometimes grotesque giants 
were melded into a compelling, original and highly personal 
California landscape by a failed opera singer who also had no 
less than six marriages. The exploration of how plants such 
as these could be successfully combined in a rich, satisfying 
and diverse tapestry of gardens should be a major lesson for 
gardeners in warm, dry climates. Far removed from all the 
established patterns of garden and landscape planting, the 
gardens of Lotusland move boldly on from the traditions of 
the English Flower Garden and all its various forms. 

Thomas Baines, the painter, may have been a difficult 
character, but alongside Madame Ganna Walska, the 
creator of Eotusland, he was pretty tame. As an artist, 
Baines was a keen and accurate observer, with a good eye 
for detail. The book about him is scholarly, detailed and 
well written. In contrast, Mme Walska was bold, outra¬ 
geous, theatrical, contradictory and yet meticulous too. 
The book about her garden reflects her ‘operatic’ character 
and life with considerable wit and charm. 

1 liked both books very much and 1 know both books 
are each, in their own way, important records of people, 
places and events which have had some impact on our 
appreciation of gardens. But it is my feeling that Madame 
Ganna Walska and Lotusland will be a continuing ‘aria’ in 
the development of our garden history. 


MEDITERRANEAN GARDENING: 

A WATERWISE APPROACH 

by Heidi Gildermeister 

Published by Editorial Moll, Mallorca, 1995 

Hardcover, 208pp. 350 col. plates. $45.00 

A s Australian gardeners contemplate the challenges 
of making gardens in a country where the climate, 
rainfall and soils are generally seen as unhelpful to the 
ideals established by our Anglo-European background 
we are beginning to make more critical assessments of 
how well these models have served us. Is there an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction beginning to surface? 
Perhaps this book will prove timely in provoking that 
review of where we have come from and where we are 
going in our gardening. The author presents us not 
with the ‘problems’ of gardening in a warm, dry 
(Mediterranean) climate but with the challenges she 
has met after making an assessment of her situation. In 
her case the challenges were provided by the need to 
make a garden on Mallorca’s rocky soil with little 
water for irrigation and a meagre selection of suitable 
plants. Many readers will discover similarities with 
their own particular situation; frustration at the failure 
of traditional European and American garden flowers; 
disappointment at finding few hardy, adaptable and 
attractive plants in nurseries; bewilderment at the 
death rate of carefully nurtured plants; regret for the 
loss of inapplicable gardening traditions; despair as the 
heat and drought of long summers sap plants and gar¬ 
deners, and the malaise induced by the hopelessness of 
the whole catastrophe. It is inspirational then to read 
how Heide Gildermeister turned around her thinking, 
reviewed her cultural traditions and gave away those 
ideas that no longer served her gardening well. Adopt¬ 
ing new attitudes that arc in tune with her local 
climate and environment enabled a fresh perspective 
and brought about a sense of excitement in seeking out 
plants that will thrive in Mediterranean conditions. 
The potential for creating gardens that are satisfying, 
comfortable and in tune with local conditions is 
revealed as a positive influence on our capacity to 
move away from tried and familiar gardening ideas 
and habits. Exploring the world of horticulture for 
new plants and novel ideas that will answer the needs 
of garden making in warm, dry climates is an attitude 
we are urged to cultivate. And so that we do not feel 
isolated in our search for these things the author 
fosters our development with a liberal sprinkling of 
colour photographs and an inspirational survey of 
plants she has found suited to the task. 

The author’s style is engaging, warm and generous; 
the book is handsome and well made; above all the text 
is rich with information for beginners and more experi¬ 
enced gardeners. It is my feeling that this book will be 
greatly appreciated by gardeners in the warm, dry parts 
of Australia and will go some way toward prompting in 
us greater confidence to shift away from traditions and 
fashions that do not serve us well. 
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BIBLIOPHILIC BANTER 


EVEN MORE SISSINGHURST? 

By TREVOR NOTTLE 

I have just seen Tony Lord’s new book Gardening at Siss- 
inghurst. Not another book about Sissinghurst! This 
makes at least nine that I can readily think of on my own 
library shelves. How many more books can that place 
spawn? Can it really be that nothing has happened in gar¬ 
dening since 2nd June 1962; no fresh ideas to explore, no 
new plant combinations to gladden our eyes, nor any novel 
design prospects to engage our curiosity? 

Do all our ideas about 
gardening end with Victoria 
Mary Sackville West and 
Sissinghurst Castle? 

Can present gardeners be 
so dull and wanting in cre¬ 
ativity that after 34 years we 
have come no further than 
that other world woven 
between poetry and plants- 
manship first dreamed up by 
‘a tired swimmer in the 
waves of time’ when she saw 
the derelict towers and ram¬ 
shackle farmyards in 1930? 

It is dismaying to think 
that one gardener and 
perhaps worse, one garden 
should hold such a grip over 
garden makers half a world 
away. Yes, Sissinghurst was a 
lovely garden, as was 
Hidcote once, and we may 
still see it as it was meant to 
be seen , in solitude, through 
the eye of a camera. But like 
the hordes of tourists who 
now scrum in the vistas and 
block-tackle in the borders, 
surely things have moved 

on? The creative hand has gone and with it the sure, deft 
touch and careless eye that allowed for happy imperfections 
and telling accidents of planting. Every last inch of dirt is 
managed, monitored and manicured to maintain an impos¬ 
sible dream of gardening perfection. Retrospectivity has its 
role in the development of ideas about gardening but 
dwelling on the past too long induces maudlin indolence. It 
is time that we moved on and set aside such books, however 
tempting they may be. 

Looking forward, what may we find to read about gar¬ 
dening into the 21st century? I found the text and images of 
Derek Jarman’s Garden a very exciting personal exploration 
of ideas for a difficult site. What are we to make of Derek 
Jarman’s garden at Prospect Cottage? It moved English gar¬ 
dening a million miles from Sissinghurst, though they are 
scarcely more than 50km apart down Kentish roads, but do 
images of it, caught while its maker was still alive, move us 


here in Australia? What of our own gardening and garden 
making? 

There seems so many questions to answer yet I think 
there is really only one question at the end of all the histori¬ 
cal research and inward reflection we may do. From my per¬ 
spective, the question is ‘Do we really want to be here?’ 

All the backward glances to gardens and garden styles 
from different climates and other landscapes suggest that we 
do not; that we are not comfortable here; that we are not ‘at 
home’ here; that our sense of place is still in some other 
place - but not in Australia. Our comfort zone, so far as 
gardening goes, seems still to be firmly anchored somewhere 

in deepest Kent - if not in 
Normandy or (more recent¬ 
ly) around Chesapeake Bay. 

Searching for an environ¬ 
mentally sympathetic 
approach to garden making 
and a palette of climatically 
suited plants with which to 
experiment may lead eventu¬ 
ally to a style of gardening _ 
that is sensible, satisfying W' 
and stimulating - though 1 
rather doubt that it would 
somehow be distinctly ‘Aus¬ 
tralian’. Getting there should 
not be all that difficult once 
we can move on from Siss¬ 
inghurst and that Sackville 
style. (Pur that book down!) 

A catalogue of plants 
suited to the range of cli¬ 
mates has already been 
established, if we would but 
care to read it. I count myself 
lucky to have copies of a few 
of the many books and cata¬ 
logues that were printed 
before the days of glossy 
fashion magazines and town A 
water supplies. Ernst Heyne’s W 
The Amateur Gardener for South Australia (1881) and The 
South Australian Vigneron and Gardener's Manual (1871) 
are handy little ‘proofs’ of what was once grown. 

Lengthier descriptive lists such as E & W Hackett’s 
Manual for the Garden and the Farm (1898) adds a vast 
selection of hardy exotics and native species. To these could 
be added an ever increasing range of plants native and 
exotic, selected for their ability to thrive in places where 
summers are warm and dry. In part, some of my earlier 
books, The Cottage Garden Revived, Cottage Garden 
Flowers and Growing Old Fashioned Roses, drew on these 
sources to suggest worthy garden plants that could be re-dis- 
covered by those wanting to interpret imported gardening 
fashions with plants best adapted to living here. I think I 
managed to suggest that at least one ‘new’ fashion, that of 
cottage gardening, already had a well established local tradi¬ 
tion, even if it was ignored by the trend setters. 
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But given a palette of suitable hardy plants, gardeners 
tend still to dither between non-gardening and amassing col¬ 
lections of plants. Its either the ‘plant and forget’ minimal¬ 
ism that pretends we are not here and have no impact on 
the environment or a kind of botanical museum-ism where 
design and display give way to finding room for just twenty 
new rarities bought at a recent meeting of the Eremophila 
Society. Something more is needed to give gardeners confi¬ 
dence to move on from fitful dreams of Sissinghurst. 

That something is surely more than just ideas about 
design copied from a different climate and inspired by an 
alienated sense of place. Design ideas develop from a long 
familiarisation of climate, flora, topography and culture that 
in the past has brought about a sense of style. Now that 
process has been much foreshortened by books and maga¬ 
zines but along the way a sense of place has been lost. We 
seem not to understand in our garden making that we do 
not live in Europe, nor do we experience just four seasons, 
nor do our plants grow in accord with those same four 
seasons. We have managed to transport to these antipodean 
shores the surface style of things without understanding the 
influences that created them, and without understanding the 
influences that arc brought to bear in our own situations. 
Travel is the best means by which we may come to know 
how different other places are, and to understand, at length, 
what our own place is like. Where travel is impossible we 
turn to books; books such as Gardening at Sissinghurst. 
Sadly what most of us get from books is the feel and not the 
substance; the style but not the understanding; the Siss¬ 
inghurst but not the environment. To supplement my own 
infrequent travels I try to read as widely as I can. I tend to 
ignore gardening ‘how to’ books and be very careful about 
the number of pictorial essays I read. I search out floras of 
climates similar to our own; I search out garden history 
books from climates similar to our own and 1 try to go back 
to early books when I can. I find that travel books and 
natural histories, tales from the plant hunters and art books 
all give me a broad base from which to draw information, 
develop understanding and spark ideas. Consequently my 
searchings over the last thirty years have generated a large 
collection of books. 1 can happily confess that I have all the 
Sissinghurst books including Passenger to Teheran, Knole 
and the Sackvillcs and The Land. And I have read them all, 
and all the rest of the English School of Flower Gardening 
from Jekyll to Scott-James, through Robinson to Verey and 
Hobhouse and back again through Blomfield and Bowles to 
Hibberd and Hogg. Alongside these stand other volumes 
that I find more pertinent to moving our gardening on to 
that point where we can garden confidently in our own 
place. 

Lately 1 have found much interest in reading Native 
Plants for Southwestern Landscapes by Judy Mielke, Oaks 
of California by Pavlich, Muick, Johnson and Popper, and 
Aloes of South Africa by Gilbert Reynolds. Garden History 
has been covered by renewing my acquaintance with 
Gardens of Paradise by John Brookes, Italian Villas and 
their Gardens by Edith Wharton, The Art of Garden Design 
in Italy by H. Inigo Triggs and Spanish and Portugese 
Gardens by Rose Standish Nichols. Comic relief has come 
from re-reading Marion Cran’s frenetic escapades with 


American society in Gardens in America. Plant hunters I 
have largely let alone so far this year except for Francis 
Masson’s Account of Three Journeys at the Cape of Good 
Hope 1772-1775 and a quick excursion with Alice Fuller¬ 
ton’s To Persia for Flowers. I devoured Modern Nature by 
Derek Jarman after enjoying his posthumously published 
Derek Jarman’s Garden and I read Tim Flannery’s The 
Future Eaters intently despite the heat of February. Edouard 
de Pomaine and M.F.K. Fisher have provided me with inspi¬ 
ration for writing style and cooking, and I found Pierre de la 
Ruffiniere du Prey’s The Villas of Pliny a useful means of 
reflecting on gardens as part of civilised living. 

It has been a busy year so far. Much time and thought 
has gone into getting both style and content right for my 
new book Gardens of the Sun. The work doesn’t always go 
as smoothly and quickly as planned; ideas get stuck or end 
nowhere; the flow of words becomes awkward or dries up; 
freshness turns stale; energy flags and imagination flattens. 
A change is needed to recharge the creative mind. It is at 
times like these that I can go to my books for pure delight. 
To turn the crisp pages of John Gerard’s The Herball or 
General Histone of Plantes and thumb through William 
Lawson’s A New Orchard and Garden and wonder what it 
was like all those years ago when gardening for pleasure 
began to grow out of gardening for need. Responding to the 
patterns of their own climate, drawing on the available flora 
and seeking to expand their lifestyle by garden making, 
those early gardeners were doing what we must do: use the 
resources we have to inspire our garden making. 

Giving away dreams of Sissinghurst is hard but it can 
never be in this warm, dry place. Understanding and 
knowing this will let us move on to make gardens that are 
creative, sensitive and satisfying, that generate and reflect a 
sense of place. I hope that through my writing I may serve 
gardeners in some way to arrive at that goal. 

And ‘yes’, I did go back and buy a copy of Gardening at 
Sissinghurst. It is a beautiful book, and well written. It will 
sit with all the other Sissinghurst books and it won’t dispel 
my dreams of gardens of the sun. 


Find out more about some of Australia's talented 
colonial botanical artists and writers: 

Lousia Atkinson, Georgina Molloy, 

Louisa Meredith. Georgina Mediae. Frances Macleav 

in 

STRENGTH 
of SPIRIT 

by Susanna De tries 
PUBLISHED BY MILLENNIUM BOOKS 
I lardcover, More than 100 illustrations, 279pp 
Available for $39.95 includes postage 
Make cheque to AGI IS/address to AGI IS Office 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Ave, 

South Yarra, Victoria 3141 
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LOUISA ATKINSON AS DIANELLA 


LOUISA ATKINSON’S ART, BOTANY AND 
WRITINGS 

By VICTOR CRITTENDEN 

D ianella is an Australian native flower and it was by 
this affectionate name that Louisa Atkinson was 
known to her friends. The genus Dianella was named after 
Diana, Goddess of the Woods. The deep blue flowers and 
pretty purple-blue berries are known by their generic name. 
The fibre of some species is strong and silky, and according 
to Jean Galbraith, is used by the aborigines for making 
baskets. This seems an apt name for Louisa as a ‘native’ 
goddess of the bush but this starts my story at the wrong 
end, so let me go back to the beginning. 

Some years ago, I set off from Canberra with a friend, 
driving to Berrima along the Hume Highway. It was one of 
those perfect autumn days with clear skies and a soft 
mellow sunlight. We drove into Berrima and circled about 
looking for the right turn to Oldbury Lane. At last we 
turned into a dirt track hedged with hawthorn and drove 
slowly towards a clump of trees turning gold in the sunlight. 
Having written to the owners of historic Oldbury, we were 
expected, so drove through the imposing gateway towards 
the old stone house embowered in tall trees, its long flight of 
front steps edged with roses. 

It was here at Oldbury that Louisa Atkinson was born in 
1834, and having long admired Louisa’s writings, it was a 
particular thrill to see her house. We were shown over the 
beautifully restored rooms where Louisa and her sisters and 
brother had spent their earliest years and the house to which 
she was to later return. We wandered through the garden 
with its ‘woven’ hawthorn fence, its hedges and old decidu¬ 
ous trees. We could look out onto the rolling hills with their 
scattered gum trees and admire the countryside which was 
much as Louisa had seen it. It was a beautiful nostalgic 
afternoon, a dream of time that had stood still. 

Who was Louisa Atkinson? She was one of Australia’s ear¬ 
liest botanical explorers. The first Australian born woman 
novelist, Louisa was one of the earliest women journalists. She 
was also an artist of technical ability and great verve of expres¬ 
sion. In my estimation, a fascinating and important person. 

My interest in Louisa goes back over twenty years. In the 
1970s, I read in Morris Miller’s Australian Literature that 
Louisa Atkinson was Australia’s first native born woman 
novelist. I had a theory that the Australian born authors 
(always referred to as native born) wrote about the country 
and its people with a different vision to those who came as 
adult immigrants to Australia, who were in fact ‘exiles’ from 
Britain. I went looking for Louisa Atkinson’s books and 
managed to acquire a copy of Cowanda which tended to 
confirm my theory. 

Louisa Atkinson in addition to her novels also wrote a 
regular column as a series of popular natural science articles 
in the Sydney Morning Herald. These I sought out in the 
Mitchell Library. They were so interesting that I decided to 
publish some of them in 1978 through my Mulini Press. 
This little book I titled A Voice from the Country, the pseu¬ 
donym Louisa had used for the articles, as it was not 
common for authors to sign their work in those days. This 


little book led me to a ceremony at Springwood in the Blue 
Mountains where a plaque was unveiled in memory of 
Louisa Atkinson who had lived in the area in the 1850s. It 
was from here that she wrote her first Voice from the 
Country articles. It was there that I met Janet Cosh, Louisa’s 
granddaughter. Correspondence and visits to her in Moss 
Vale resulted in the Mulini Press publishing another small 
book of Voice from the Country’ articles. This time it was 
called Excursions from Berrima and a Trip to Manaro and 
Molonglo in the 1870s. These articles were about her travels 
and botanical searches on the Southern Tablelands of NSW. 

Louisa’s first novels originally appeared as serials in the 
Sydney Mail and only her first two novels Gertrude the Emi¬ 
grant and Cowanda, the Veteran’s Grant were published as 
books in her lifetime. Wanting to make all her novels avail¬ 
able to today’s readers, I decided to publish Louisa’s novels, 
starting with Tom Hellicar’s Children, a novel about the 
cruel treatment of three children by their guardian uncle. It 
gives a wonderful view of Australian country life. The book 
paints a picture of childhood in the Berrima district and 
obviously recalled Louisa’s own memories of life in Oldbury. 
The children are dispossessed of their idealic home as Louisa 
was when her father died and the whole family fled from 
their brutal alcoholic stepfather. In an attempt to make this 
newly published book better known, I gave a paper at the 
Association for the Study of Australian Literature Confer¬ 
ence in Armidale in 1982, which is presently being converted 
into a book on the writings of Louisa. Following on from 
Tom Hellicar’s Children, Mulini Press has published the 
‘serial novels’ Myra and The Debatable Ground. 

The next part of the story arises out of the friend who 
came to Oldbury with me, Elizabeth Lawson and her interest 
in Louisa’s writings on aboriginals. This resulted in a book of 
Louisa’s writings entitled The Distant Sound of Native 
Voices. Some of Louisa’s earliest published illustrations were 
of aboriginal remains near Oldbury. Elizabeth continued her 
interest in Louisa, and when preparing Gertrude for publica¬ 
tion, saw surviving art works of Louisa’s preserved in the 
Mitchell Library. Janet Cosh had donated them over the 
years. Elizabeth with her knowledge of Australian Art 
History was convinced of their great value and beauty. 

Louisa had actually prepared a book of her artwork for 
publication which has never been traced. It was to include 
the botanical and flower paintings, the birds and animals of 
NSW. Ferdinand von Mueller, with whom Louisa had corre¬ 
sponded on botany over the years, had sent the book to 
Germany to have the illustrations engraved by experts. The 
book was never published as Louisa died while it was in 
preparation and it disappeared. 

In 1989 I went to France and Germany in search of the 
book which Von Mueller had sent to Germany in 1871. I 
felt sure the manuscript and illustrations still rested in some 
archives in Germany. My visits to Strasbourg and Stuttgart 
which had been the centre of printing and publishing, drew 
a disappointing blank. I never found the book and it is one 
of those sad losses to Australian scholarship that it has dis¬ 
appeared. Elizabeth Lawson believes it may have been burnt 
in the great bonfires at Oldbury when the house was sold 
some years after Louisa’s death. 

The tale of Louisa Atkinson does not end there. I, 
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like Elizabeth, was most impressed with her drawings 
and paintings and felt they should be recognised. I was 
able to use two of her drawings on the cover of the two 
books of selections from A Voice from the Country and 
also wrote an entry for the Dictionary of Australian 
Artists to 1870. 

The Natural Art of Louisa Atkinson by Elizabeth 
Lawson is Elizabeth’s tribute to Louisa. This State Library 
of NSW Press publication not only displays Louisa’s 
remarkable skill as an artist but also as author, for she accu¬ 
rately wrote about the flowers, plants, birds and animals she 
sketched and painted. Trained in art by her mother, Char¬ 
lotte Barton, who had in turn received lessons from John 
Glover, Louisa set out as a child to train herself in the skilled 
art of natural history illustration. Painting landscapes in the 
Glover tradition, her sketches of the Blue Mountains show 
her remarkable skill in this art form. 

Louisa did sketches of scenes for her first novel 
Gertrude, but they were probably worked up by the 
engraver Walter Mason who had engraved illustrations 
for English illustrations of magpies and possums for the 
Illustrated Sydney News. According to Elizabeth, her 
illustrations for Gertrude were probably added to by S.T. 
Gill, especially in the depiction of people. Gill’s drawing 
The Avengers was used as the cover illustration for 
Co watt da. 

It is, however, Louisa’s drawings and paintings of Aus¬ 
tralian birds, animals, plants and flowers which demonstrate 
so beautifully Louisa’s ultimate skill as an artist. Many of 
these are in brilliant watercolour, depicting the birds in their 
natural setting with a feeling of movement and naturalness 
that make many other such illustrations appear wooden and 
lifeless. A large number of other artists attempts at such 
illustrations are stilted depictions by comparison to Louisa’s 
lively bright living plants and birds. Louisa of course 
observed them all in their natural habitat and did not paint 
them from stuffed models. 

The backgrounds to Louisa’s paintings are in pencil 
or lightly sketched in pen and ink. In this, her model 
seems to be a set of small books The Naturalist’s Library 
published in the 1830s by W.H. Lizars of Edinburgh. 
The volume on Birds of Great Britain in particular are 
illustrated in a similar manner to Louisa’s with the bril¬ 
liant coloured birds against a simple background of 
sketched trees and foliage. Sets of these books were 
available in the colony, as I was recently shown a set by 
Olive Royds of Durham Hall at Braidwood. This prop¬ 
erty has been in the Royds family since the 1830s and 
the set of books has been part of the family library for 
generations. It is possible Louisa owned a set herself as 
her mother bought books for the children when she 
could. The other possible source of access to these books 
may have been William Woolls, her great friend and 
botanical collaborator. 

In The Natural Art of Louisa Atkinson, Elizabeth has 
selected the particularly stunning flower head of a waratah 
where the petals fall in a natural slightly irregular pattern in 
wonderful tones of red. A group of Passionflower and fruit 
display the fascination of this well known species and a 
group of cactus flowers are quite spectacular. Louisa’s many 


illustrations of ferns are here represented by only a few. She 
had intended producing a book of Australian ferns and 
made many paintings of them. An illustration of The Trav¬ 
ellers Grass Arum family, Gymnostacbys anceps, appears 
like a precious jewel on a delicate chain. Although true 
depictions, there is nothing stiff and contrived in these 
paintings. Louisa’s skill with these plants and flowers 
together with her birds and animals make a quite outstand¬ 
ing collection of illustrations. 

The Natural Art of Louisa Atkinson is a beautiful and 
scholarly book with the drawings and paintings by Louisa 
complemented by a perceptive and eminently readable text 
by Elizabeth Lawson. This volume brings Louisa’s art to the 
general public at last. 

I have a number of mental pictures of Louisa which I 
would like to share with you in conclusion. One is of her 
on horseback, riding over the breathtakingly magnificent 
Blue Mountains up to Mount Tomah where there is now 
an extension of Sydney’s Botanic Gardens or down the 
lovely valley of the Grose towards the noble Hawkesbury 
River searching for and gathering plants, ferns and flowers 
for identification and painting. I see her examining the 
Fitzroy waterfalls out from Berrima and looking out for 
the birds or searching for shells on the limestone plains, 
now Canberra. I like to imagine her sitting at the table at 
Fcrnhurst, her house in Springwood, and pushing aside the 
manuscript of her latest novel or Voice from the Country 
article to take up her paint brush to put the brilliant finish¬ 
ing touches to her flowers or the wonderful lively birds 
that almost seem to fly from the page. Finally, I see her 
coming down the mountains to visit her friends at Rich¬ 
mond and the children running to meet her, their friend 
Dianella. She loved the children and only experienced the 
love of her own daughter for a couple of joyful weeks 
before she died tragically in 1872. Her writings and her 
paintings are her legacy which she has left to us to enjoy 
and to treasure. 

THE NATURAL ART OF 
LOUISA ATKINSON BY 
ELIZABETH LAWSON 

State Library of 
NSW Press, 199S 
$39.95 softback 
$49.95 hardback. 

The author. Dr Eliza¬ 
beth Lawson is both writer 
and critic and has pub¬ 
lished widely on Australian 
and other literature. She is 
Senior Lecturer in English, 
University College, Aus¬ 
tralian Defence Force 
Academy. Her scholarly 
edition of Louisa Atkinson’s first novel, Gertrude the Emi¬ 
grant, A Tale of Colonial Life is being published this year. 
Her edition of the Cowanda, The Veteran’s Grant was pub¬ 
lished by Mulini Press in 1995. Elizabeth is the great grand¬ 
daughter of Louisa Lawson, Australian feminist, suffragist 
and editor of The Dawn. 
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DATES FOR THE DIARY 



Julie has developed three short programmes 
for travellers seeking a refreshing Spring Break. 

Each tour provides visits to places of general 
interest as well as visits to private gardens. 

Julie’s well researched itinerary’provides 
excellent accommodation, good food and 
comfortable daily schedules. 

SPRING TOUR PROGRAMME 

2-10 November South Island 

New Zealand 

12-19 November Tasmania 

21-25 November Mornington Peninsula 

For brochure: 

Julie Keegan 

7 Cove Street, Watsons Bay Sydney 2030 
Tel (02) 337 1147 Fax (02) 337 6782 

For reservation: 

Wentworth Travel 

203/233 New South Head Road, Edgecliff 2027 
Licence No. 2TA001726 


JULIE KEEGAN 

CARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


BOTANIC GARDEN WALKS 
SYDNEY TUESDAY 28 MAY AND TUESDAY 4 JUNE 
Two free guided walks are planned at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Sydney to celebrate the centenary of the retirement 
of Director, Charles Moore and commencement of Joseph 
Henry Maiden. Both walks start at the Visitors Centre, com¬ 
mencing at 11am. Charles Moore Walk Tuesday 28 May. 
Maiden Walk Tuesday 4 June. 


THE BOTANICAL ART COLLECTION: 
AN ILLUSTRATED TALK 


ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS. MELBOURNE 
TUESDAY 30 JULY 1996 10.30AM 


Dr Don Foreman, Collections Manager in the Research and 
Herbarium Division of the Royal Botanic Gardens will 
detail this exquisite collection of Botanical Art dating back 
to the time of the Gardens’ first Director Ferdinand von 
Mueller. 

Venue: National Herbarium of Victoria, Birdvvood 
Avenue, South Yarra in Melbourne’s Royal Botanic 
Gardens. Admission: $10 or $5 for members of the Friends 
of the RBG (includes morning tea from 10am. 

Enquiries: Friends of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
(03) 9650 6398 RSVP by 26 July. 



BOUNTIES OF THE BUSH 

BOTANICAL ARTISTS GROUP OF WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA EXHIBITION 

FREMANTLE ART CENTRE. WA 26 JULY- 25 
AUGUST 1996 

The BAGS (Botanical Artists Group) of Western Australia is 
holding a joint Exhibition at the Fremantle Arts Centre this 
July-August. The Exhibition embraces botanical art, alterna¬ 
tive food sources for the 21st Century and shows the biodi¬ 
versity of that great West Australian asset, the native bushland. 
Enquiries: Maggie Edmonds (619) 389 8601 


Flora of Western 


Australia Tours, 1996 



Discover the unique 
beauty of Western Australia’s 
with 


BEYOND 


ng Wildflower 
details for 
enthusiasts from: 

Maggie Edmonds 
P.O. Box 705, 

Claremont, W.A. 6010 
Tel: (61 9) 389 8601 
Fax (61 9) 389 8773 
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ISSUE WATCH 


A COMMUNITY’S FIGHT FOR ITS 
GARDEN HISTORY 

By TRACIE HARVISON 


W e constantly hear about the threat to our garden her¬ 
itage or about the inadequacies of our heritage legisla¬ 
tion, so it is rather nice to have some good news for a change. 
In Stanthorpe, Queensland, one community based group is 
winning the battle to have their landscape heritage saved. 

Recently the Friends of the Memorial Resident Action 
Group (FMRAG) received a grant under the National Estate 
Grants Program to conduct an Historical Research and 
Survey Study of the Stanthorpe War Memorial Rest House. 

The scenario of this case is all too familiar. Council, eager 
to subsidise community and civil works, identified the local 
War Memorial Park had the potential to attract State and or 
Federal funding. While the community applauded their efforts 
in seeking funds to assist with the site’s conservation, concern 
quickly arose over the Council’s apparent lack of understand¬ 
ing of the site’s heritage value and ignorance of accepted con- 
| servation practice. Instead of conducting a heritage survey and 
research into the site’s history, Council’s Engineering Depart¬ 
ment leaped head first into a derailed design for the precinct’s 
traffic management and renovation of the Memorial Park. 

Taking on the Council was frightening for most of the 
residents. It was frustrating for them when their objections 
which raised concerns about the loss of heritage values, 
pedestrian safety and design appropriateness were blindly 
dismissed on traffic planning grounds. However, as the 
FMRAG will tell you, persistence and getting familiar with 
the State’s Heritage Legislation was the key to fighting the 
conservation battle. 

Firstly the residents formed a consolidated lobby group. 
Calling themselves the FMRAG, they planned a strategy of 
attack, rather than becoming just a voice of opposition. 

The group quickly realised that ignorance about heritage 
and planning issues was working to Council’s advantage and 
set forth on a media campaign to alert the wider Community 
of their collective concerns about Council’s proposals. 

) Anticipating Council’s actions when proposed road¬ 
works plans ignored the existing entrance to the Memorial 
Park and removed off street parking in this location, the 
group quietly and successfully applied for the park as well 
as the adjoining property of ‘El Arish’ to be listed on the 
Queensland Heritage Register. This action brought with it 
the opportunity for the Department of Environment and 
Heritage to mediate the dispute and to force Council to 
become aware of conservation procedures as prescribed by 
the Heritage Act. More importantly, this action would force 
any funding authority to be alerted to heritage issues affect¬ 
ing this area when assessing grant applications lodged by 
Council to subsidise work to the park. 

When applying for listing of the sites, the group also 
applied for their own grant to continue their research about 
the site’s history and to undertake a conservation survey. 
Apart from ensuring the public’s participation in the conser¬ 
vation process, it was felt that a stronger case could be pre¬ 
sented against Council’s proposals should they choose to 


fund the works themselves and bypass any assessment 
process. 

The FMRAG’s worst fear was that the Council would 
seek to wholly fund their proposal and thereby avoid any 
assessment by Grant Authorities. Following demolition of 
part of the sites fencing and turnstile gate, it was thought 
that Council may sell off part of the site to fund its costs. 

While the war has not yet been won, the FMRAG feel 
they have at least won the first battle and are now encour¬ 
aged to keep on fighting with assistance of grant funding. 
Over the coming months, the FMRAG will be working 
closely with consultant Tracie Harvison, a qualified Land¬ 
scape Architect, to document the Park’s history and to 
undertake a detailed conservation survey as the next step in 
developing a sustainable conservation strategy for the 
Memorial Park. 


PERTH TO LOSE HISTORIC TREES 
By JOHN VISKA 

O ne of Perth’s earliest inner city reserves, Weld Square, 
is under threat as plans for a major new roadway 
commence. The square has been part of Perth’s public open 
space since it was set aside in 1873 by Colonial Administra¬ 
tor Governor Weld. Together with Russell Square, Beatty 
Park and Hyde Park, Weld Square provided open space as 
the city developed northwards at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

When first developed in the 1890’s by the Perth City 
Council, the Park conformed to a typical Victorian design 
which could be seen throughout Perth - picket fenced with 
corner gates and a rustic fountain at the junction of diago¬ 
nal pathways. In 1899, the Mayor’s report for the City of 
Perth stated that flower beds, shrubs and trees had been 
planted. Later, a bandstand replaced the fountain, paths 
were grassed over and the fence and gates were removed. 

Today the square is still extant with mature Moreton 
Bay figs, Port Jackson figs, Cotton palms, Carob bean trees 
and a mature specimen of a Hoop Pine, not commonly 
encountered in the city. This provides a green oasis in a 
thriving commercial area. 

Thirty years ago, the first plans for a major traffic thor¬ 
oughfare in this area were drawn up by the WA Govern¬ 
ment to provide an east-west link across the city. Due to 
delays in implementation, the area has remained undis¬ 
turbed and become a vital and cosmopolitan extension of 
the central business district. Many historic buildings in the 
area will now be demolished. Weld Square alone will lose 
six established and significant trees which cannot be 
replaced due to the construction techniques to be used. The 
new roadway will take the form of a concrete-lidded tunnel 
over which soil will be placed. This will not be of sufficient 
depth to allow replanting of identical species. 

Thus a part of Victorian Perth will lose its integrity. Lobby 
groups continue to pressurise the Western Australian Govern¬ 
ment for modifications which will lessen the impact on this 
historic area. Some members of the WA AGF1S have taken an 
active interest in the proposal and its ongoing ramifications. 
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NATIONAL AND BRANCH NEWS 


NATIONAL 


VICTORIA 


National Management Committee 

"Friday 14 June 
' Friday 9 August 
"Thursday 26 September 
"Saturday 28 September 
"Friday 29 November 
National Conference 

"27-30 September, 1996, Toowoomba, Queensland 

NSW AND ACT 


Meeting in Melbourne 
Conferlink 
Meeting in Brisbane 
AGM in Toowoomba 
Conferlink 


Sydney & Northern NSW Branch 

"" Sunday 26 May 

Macquarie University campus landscape and sculptures. Mr Ken 
Digby will present photographs and a brief history of the stages, 
philosophy and tree planting programs in the development of the 
University site, byo lunch in the grounds, tour of landscape fea¬ 
tures then a visit to a private Japanese tea house and ceremony 
demonstration in Eppitig for afternoon tea. cost $10 (parking 
fees extra), enquiries Jan Gluskie (02) 428 5947. 

""Sunday 28 July 

AGM and guest speaker, Sally Couacaud, Visual Arts Officer, Sydney 
City Council will give an illustrated talk on her comprehensive con¬ 
servation survey of the Sydney Open Museum. Refreshments provid¬ 
ed. time 2pm. venue Annie Wyatt Room, National Trust Building, 
Observatory Hill. 

Southern Highlands Branch 
""Sunday 17 November 

Lecture and visit to two private gardens in the Moss Vale/Robertson 
area with gourmet lunch, enquiries (048) 864417 or (048) 362122. 

ACT, Monaro and Riverina Branch 

""Saturday 27 - Sunday 28 July 

Winter Seminar - Determining Australian Garden Styles. 
enquiries (06) 258 4547 
"" Sunday 20 October 

Launch of Mt Elrington booklet in Mt Elrington garden at 
Braidwood. 


Victorian Branch 

""Friday 14 June 

Talk by Jane Lennon at ‘Stonington’, Glenferrie Road, Malvern. 
cost $8 members $10 visitors, time 8pm 
""Saturday 17-Saturday 24 August 

Trip to Kangaroo Island with Rodger and Gwen Elliot. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

"" Tuesday 7 May 

Lecture by Richard Nolan on ‘Systematic Gardens - their evolu¬ 
tion’ with slides of UK gardens. VENUE Adelaide Botanic Garden 
Lecture Room, time 7.30pm. Supper provided. 

""Friday 5 July 

Guest speaker Enid Robertson, Historical Society of SA: ‘Wittun- 
ga Garden — from a family point of view’, venue Prince Philip 
Theatre, Prince Alfred College, Kent Town. TIME 8pm. Visitors 
welcome. Parking in grounds. Supper provided. 

"" Friday 9 August 

AGM and dinner with guest speaker, venue St Marks, North 
Adelaide. 

"" Friday 6 December 

Christmas drinks, venue Wittunga, Blackwood. 

TASMANIA 

"" Sunday 4 August 

Talks, lunch and AGM. Roses and Topiary with Susan Irvine and 
Tim Barbour and lunch provided by Sue Gillon. venue Strath¬ 
more, Evandale. time 10.30am-3.30pm. bookings Fairie Nielson 
(004) 330077 and Ann Cripps (002) 251860. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

West Australian Branch 

"" Wednesday 8 May 

Gardens in the Terrace - a talk by Dave Kelsal based on the tran¬ 
script of a talk given in the 1940s to the WA Historical Society of 
personal recollections of gardens in the Terrace from the 1890s. 
venue Halliday House, Bayswater time 7.30 - 10 pm. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The AGHS Conference in Queensland this year will offer delegates a different 
perspective on garden history. Firstly, the venue is on the edge of the sub¬ 
tropics so visitors from the south will find their old favourite, familiar plants 
sitting side by side with dominating leaf shapes and brash colours. Secondly, 
the Conference is to be based at a country centre and therefore some of the 
familiar routines have been adjusted to facilitate the logistics of travel. 

Most people will have to travel from the airport in Brisbane to 
Toowoomba so it seemed opportune to make this trip part of the 
conference. It is also relevant to the Conference topic Embracing Paradise: 
Temperate Traditions meet the Tropics. The first visitors to Brisbane came 
via the coast and up the Brisbane River while the approach to the Darling 
Downs (where Toowoomba was eventually established) was first made by 
sea to the inland port of Morpeth on the Hunter River and thence 
overland up the New England Tableland via bullock wagons to the 
Downs. It was not until 1842 that local landholders pushed the 
Toowoomba Toll Bar Road over the Great Dividing Range and a regular 
travel route was established between Brisbane and Toowoomba. 

The first garden we visit is Franklin Vale Homestead with its late 19th 
Century garden lovingly maintained by the Morts, whose forbears 
originally took up the property in the 1840s. Then on to the Spring Bluff 
Railway Station garden before reaching Toowoomba where members will 
be opening their homes and gardens for a cocktail evening. 

We then head on to Toowoomba where Toowoomba members have 
kindly offered to open their homes and gardens to us on Friday night and 
provide us with a cocktail evening. 


Saturday is the day for knowledge gathering, discussion and reflection, 
giving delegates an opportunity to understand the origins of the diversity 
of garden images seen so far. Speakers vvill also lay the foundations for an 
understanding of the gardens to be visited on Sunday. 

Sunday morning we head off by bus to two properties established last 
century. Boyce’s garden on the edge of the Range is a magnificent 
memorial to the woman who began this garden in 1929, developed it, 
lived in it and tended it throughout her life, until her death in 1984. This 
garden meanders over seven hectares and includes an area of regenerated 
rainforest known as the Fairy Glen Scrub. Then we proceed to Yarran, a 
garden designed by Jocelyn Brown. This is followed by visits to three 
gardens of grazing properties whose names are synonymous with the 
settling of the Darling Downs, Jimbour House, Jondaryan Station and Old 
Gowrie. Those leaving the conference will be transported back to Brisbane 
airport after lunching at Jimbour House. Arrival at airport is estimated at 
5.30pm. The evening meals will be enjoyed on the wide verandahs of Old 
Gowrie. 

For those who remain for the Monday, s treat is in store in terms of sheer 
spring exuberance, looking at the gardens of Toowoomba in their 
Carninival of Flowers costume. Bus transport will be available to reach 
Brisbane Airport by 4pm. 

Rediscover the paradise the early settlers embraced in this part of the 
world for yourselves. It is not just a contemporary concept to regard 
Queensland as Beautiful One Day, Perfect the Next. 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


A TOUR INTO THE PAST LEAVING ITS’ 
MARK ON THE FUTURE 

By MIFFY GILBERT 

T he 150th Anniversary of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Melbourne, was marked by the AGHS with a tour of 
the Western District visiting several fine examples of Guil- 
foyle designed landscapes and incorporating a series of lectures. 

The AGHS was most fortunate having James Guilfoyle, 
William’s grandson and his wife, Jocelyn, who were visiting 
from London, to accompany the tour. 

James planted a tree at each of the sites we visited, 
opened art exhibitions and signed Tree Planting Certificates 
as well as many personal copies of Guilfoyle memorabilia. 
The gardens where James planted a tree are the richer for it, 
and the photo opportunity was certainly not wasted! James 
graciously carried out all the duties asked of him - a true 
example of ‘history in the making’. 

One example of William Guilfoyle’s outstanding design 
work would never be enough - fortunately his legacy lingers 
in both the private and public domain all over Victoria. The 
'custodians of these landscapes take pride in their gardens 
and take great care of these precious living memorials. 

Guilfoyle’s inspiration from years past translates into 
careful management and hard work today. In many 
instances these landscapes may not have survived at all were 
it nor for the sensitivity and far-sightedness of the owners 
and invaluable role of volunteers. 

While we travelled in the landscape, our presence and 
keen interest was in turn appreciated. The links established 
with several Friends of Botanic Gardens groups are vital and 
more importantly were done on their ‘home turf’. We could 
see first hand the excellent conservation and maintenance 
work being carried out. 

Another positive aspect to come out of the tour was the 
warm reception with which we were received in all places. 
The AGHS has made some firm friends and gained some 


valuable local knowledge, to the betterment of all. We really 
felt that with the combination of the tree plantings and the 
lectures we were able to contribute in a positive way to the 
dissemination of knowledge and the promotion of the con¬ 
servation ideals held by the Society and its members. 

If the garden visit side of the tour was a success, then the 
lectures were even more so. They were, in fact, a sell out 
success! 

We were extremely fortunate to hear Eve Almond talk 
about the first 150 years of the Royal Botanic Gardens; 
Richard Aitken on Guilfoyle and his work and John 
Hawker covered every plant ever used in a Guilfoyle 
designed provincial Botanic Garden - and more! There were 
calls for even more as he attempted to finish and we were 
treated to the entire contents of his slide carousel. 

If Melbourne’s Botanic Gardens are considered to be the 
‘jewel in the crown’ then they are nobly offset by the 
smaller, albeit precious stones. 



Mr James Guilfoyle (right), grandson of William Guilfoyle, performs the 
first of many tree planting ceremonies at Mooleric. Photographed with 
Sally, Angus, Lachlan and Robert Ramsay and John Hawker, who, 
together with Helen Page, led the tour. 
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Grand finale of the Guilfoyle Tour was Mawallok, designed by Guilfoyle in 1909. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 



Correa pictured here in Robert Sweet’s Flora Australasica (1827-28), 
the earliest British horticultural book devoted exclusively to the cultivation 
and propagation of Australian plants. 


Southern Highlands Branch 

Very occasionally we find a garden where the approach 
is so refreshingly original. That seemed the universal 
impression for the visitors to Judy and Pat Bowley’s 
‘water garden’ at Wildes Meadow at our end of year 
function. Although a relatively new creation, it has the 
makings of a truly significant garden with the 
combination of stream and moat providing the 
opportunity to grow an enormous range of moisture- 
loving plants. 

Pat is a collector and has planted with flourish using 
alders, red maples, katsura and liquidambars amongst 
other trees and rare perennials. It’s an extensive garden 
in a wonderful private setting with mown paths through 
meadow grasses, providing contrast to the formal walled 
garden by the house. The garden obeys the most 
fundamental (but often ignored) edict of designing to 
suit the conditions - in this case, a low-lying site with 
high water table, rich soil and abundant rainfall. 

A very pleasant lunch at Milton Park followed, with a 
garden walk, enhanced by the recently installed labelling 
of the superb tree collection, dating back to 1910. For 
the Southern Highlands Branch, this was a most 
memorable day, a style we will be repeating in 1996 at 
other interesting (unopened) gardens. 

John Stowar. 



MAY 


AUGUST 


Tuesday 7 Illustrated talk on systematic gardens by 
Richard Nolan, Adelaide. 

WEDNESDAY 8 WA Branch talk: Gardens in the Terrace. 

SUNDAY 26 Sydney Branch day looking at Maquarie Uni¬ 
versity Campus. 

JUNE_ 

Friday 14 Talk by Jane Lennon at Stonington, Melbourne. 

SUNDAY 19 Sydney branch day looking at Macquarie Uni¬ 
versity Campus landscape with illustrated talk and visit 
to private Japanese tea house. 

JULY_ 

FRIDAY 5 Talk on Wittunga Garden, SA. 

SATURDAY 27 - SUNDAY 28 Winter Seminar - Determining 
Australian Garden Styles, Canberra. 

SUNDAY 28 AGM and guest speaker, Sally Couacaud, 
Observatory Hill, Sydney. 


SUNDAY 4 Roses and Topiary with Susan Irvine and Tim 
Barbour, Evandale, Tasmania. 

FRIDAY 9 AGM, dinner and guest speaker at St Marks, 
North Adelaide. 

SATURDAY 17 - SATuR day 24 Trip to Kangaroo Island with 
Rodger and Gwen Elliot. 

SEPTEMBER 


FRIDAY 27-monday 30 National Conference, Toowoomba, 
Qld. 

OCTOBER 


Sunday 6 Open day at Hillview, Sutton Forest, NSW. 
Sunday 20 Launch of booklet on Mt Elrington, Braid- 
wood, in garden . 

DECEMBER 

Friday 6 Christmas drinks at Wittunga, Blackwood, SA. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT JOURNAL - FRIDAY 24TH MAY, 1996. 
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